INTRODUCTION
In one respect the latter was disappointed. He had hoped for
the conclusion of a formal commercial treaty between the two
nations, as a basis for future trade. Such an arrangement, how-
ever, was not consonant with Oriental notions. No sovereign
could bind his successor; and indeed any concession he himself
might make was to be regarded as revocable at his pleasure. So
Lancaster had to be content with a document in which the
king authorized the English to trade freely with his people,
without the payment of customs dues, and accorded them some
minor concessions. The point, however, was really of small
importance. It soon became apparent that Achin, though a
convenient port of call for Asiatic vessels (there were eighteen
such in the roads when the English arrived), was never likely
to be of importance for European trade. There was no demand
for the products of the West; while the pepper-producing
districts, though under the rule of Achin, lay far to the south,
with Priaman and Tiku as their natural outlets. At Achin itself
pepper was both scarce and dear; and though the English
merchants managed to procure enough to lade in part the
Ascension, this was only effected at a considerable cost. Lancaster
was anxious to send home as soon as possible at least two of his
ships; and so, towards the end of July, the Susan was sent down
the coast to Priaman, with orders to secure for herself a full
lading of pepper and await the coming of the rest of the fleet.
For his remaining two ships Lancaster was hoping to obtain
cargoes at Bantam in Java; but that was as yet an untried market,
and he began to be seriously alarmed for the financial success of
his voyage. His thoughts turned therefore to the possibility of
capturing (as on his first voyage) some of the Portuguese
shipping passing through the Straits of Malacca.1 The king,
whose enmity to the Portuguese was of long standing, entered
heartily into his schemes, and readily undertook to prevent the
Portuguese envoy from sending a warning to Malacca. The
arrival of Speilbergen offered an opportunity for securing a
useful ally, and he was induced to join the expedition with his
1 The Company had provided him with letters of reprisal from the Lord
High Admiral, authorizing him to capture the goods of the King of Spain
or his subjects (first Letter Book, pp. 191-6).